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Abstract 


The desire for development has been awakening in the people along with the process of society 
building. Some developmental desires are related to the fulfillment of human needs and some 
desires are related to luxury. Since the needs of human beings are unlimited, it has become 
impossible to determine the limits of development. Due to which the exploitation of natural 
resources is increasing. The concept of sustainable development has been put forward to make 
such development activities nature friendly. As sustainable development gives more priority to 
physical and economic development with controlling exploitation of natural resources. 
Sustainable development goals have also been set to achieve social development along with 
physical and economic development. National and international commitments and strategies are 
implemented to achieve sustainable development goals by 2030, but it seems impossible to 
achieve those goals because of COVID-19. In such a situation, can sustainable development 
fulfill people's aspirations? Is it possible to conserve nature by walking this path now? Can the 
latest concept of sustainable development keep people happy? The answers to these questions 
have to be found. Many such questions are answered by Buddhist teachings. What are the actual 
needs of man? How to end suffering? There is a practical explanation of it in Buddhist 
teachings. It has been mentioned that happiness can be achieved by maintaining a good 
relationship between nature and human beings. Such Buddhist philosophies are very useful in 
saving people from the pandemic of COVID-19 and sustaining development. The present paper 
focuses on the nature of development mentioned in Buddhist philosophy, its relation to 
sustainable development and how sustainable prosperity can be achieved by applying Buddhist 
philosophy during the pandemics. 
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Sustainable Development 

The World Commission on Environment and Development was initiated by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1982. It was chaired by then—Prime Minister of Norway Gro 
Harlem Brundtland, thus earning the name the “Brundtland Commission.” .The commission 
prepared its report, Our Common Future, was published in 1987. Its roots were in the 1972 
Stockholm Conference on the Human Environment—where the conflicts between environment 
and development were first acknowledged—and in the 1980 World Conservation Strategy of the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature, which argued for conservation as a means to 
assist development and specifically for the sustainable development and utilization of species, 
ecosystems, and resources’. 


Drawing on these, the Brundtland Commission began its work committed to the unity of 
environment and development. As Brundtland argued: The environment does not exist as a 
sphere separate from human actions, ambitions, and needs, and attempts to defend it in isolation 
from human concerns have given the very word “environment” a connotation of naivety in some 
political circles. The word “development” has also been narrowed by some into a very limited 
focus, along the lines of “what poor nations should do to become richer,” and thus again is 
automatically dismissed by many in the international arena as being a concern of specialists, of 
those involved in questions of “development assistance.” But the “environment” is where we 
live; and “development” is what we all do in attempting to improve our lot within that abode. 
The two are inseparable’. 

As with previous efforts, the report was followed by The United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) in Rio de Janeiro in 1992 (the so-called “Earth 
Summit”) and World Summit on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg, in 2002?. 

According to Brundtland Commission “sustainable development is ability to make development 
sustainable—to ensure that it meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs’* 


The Commission's definition of sustainable development seems to emphasize the need to meet 
human development needs while conserving natural resources. It emphasizes that the current and 
future economic, physical and human development will minimize the damage to natural 
resources. Is it possible to develop only by paying attention to the environment, even though 
everyone has accepted the belief that there will be less damage to the environment only if there is 
sustainable development? There is a constant debate that development is only physical and 
economic development and that there are others. 


The 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development marked a further expansion of the 
standard definition with the widely used three pillars of sustainable development: economic, 
social, and environmental. The Johannesburg Declaration created “a collective responsibility to 
advance and strengthen the interdependent and mutually reinforcing pillars of sustainable 
development—economic development, social development and environmental protection—at 
local, national, regional and global levels>.” 


There were three quite distinct ideas about what should be developed: people, economy, and 
society. Much of the early literature focused on economic development, with productive sectors 
providing employment, desired consumption, and wealth. More recently, attention has shifted to 
human development, including an emphasis on values and goals, such as increased life 
expectancy, education, equity, and opportunity’. 


Sustainable development is basis of environmentally sustainable economic growth. The idea of 
environmentally sustainable economic growth is not new. Many cultures over the course of 
human history have recognized the need for harmony between the environment, society and 
economy. The ‘environmentally sustainable economic growth’ is synonym to the prevalent 
concept of ‘Sustainable Development’. The goal of which is to achieve balance/harmony 
between environment sustainability, economic sustainability and socio-political sustainability. 


The aim of sustainable development is to balance our economic, environmental and social needs, 
allowing prosperity for now and future generations. Sustainable development consists of a long- 
term, integrated approach to developing and achieving a healthy community by jointly 
addressing economic, environmental, and social issues, whilst avoiding the over consumption of 
key natural resources. 


Sustainable development is now a priority for all nations of the world. But its implementation is 
not so easy. Meeting the needs of human beings has proved to be very difficult for poor and 
developing nations to balance their natural resources’. 


UN Sustainable Development Goals 


There are four objectives of sustainable development: These include social progress and equality, 
environmental protection, conservation of natural resources and stable economic growth. There 
has been a debate for two decades on what to emphasize on sustainable development and how 
long to achieve it. During the UN Sustainable Development Summit of September 2015, which 
took place in New York, the Transforming our world: the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development was adopted by the 193 countries belonging to the UN General Assembly and 
clearly outlined 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and 169 targets which are associated 
to them®. The 17 SDGs are: (1) No Poverty, (2) Zero Hunger, (3) Good Health and Well-being, 
(4) Quality Education, (5) Gender Equality, (6) Clean Water and Sanitation, (7) Affordable and 
Clean Energy, (8) Decent Work and Economic Growth, (9) Industry, Innovation and 
Infrastructure, (10) Reducing Inequality, (11) Sustainable Cities and Communities, (12) 
Responsible Consumption and Production, (13) Climate Action, (14) Life Below Water, (15) 
Life On Land, (16) Peace, Justice, and Strong Institutions, (17) Partnerships for the Goals. 


It is believe that these goals tackle social, economic, personal, physical and environmental issues 
which, again, emphasizes the all-encompassing nature of sustainable development. The SDG’s 
set out by the UN in 2015 are, indeed, very good guidelines, however, their achievability may 
not be feasible in our current environment of violence, corruption and wide gaps in the wealth of 
developed and less developed countries. 


On the basis of these SDGs, various nations have set their own goals by 2030. From the very 
beginning, Nepal has been incorporating the agendas of SDGs in its development strategies. The 
current 15th Plan (2019/20-2023/24) is fully aligned with the SDGs and provides a clear 
roadmap towards prosperity. Other development instruments such as annual budgets, sectoral 
strategies and medium-term expenditure framework are also mainstreamed with the SDGs and 
are maintained by the planning, monitoring and evaluation guidelines. Nepal has set an 
aspiration of a ‘Prosperous Nepal, Happy Nepali’ with social justice in its long-term vision 
which includes graduating from the least developed country status by 2022 and achievement of 
the SDGs by 2030”. 
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The Basic Teachings Of Buddhism 


In the heart of the Buddha‘s teachings there is the notion of the Three Signs of Being, which 
describes that every phenomenon in the experiential world is conditioned and shares three 
fundamental characteristics: (i) impermanence or transience, (ii) unsatisfactoriness or 
painfulness, and (iii) containing no permanent or unchanging self. 

The Three Sings of Being constitutes the foundation of the theory and practice of Buddhism””. 
Based on the Three Signs of Being the central doctrine of Buddhism is eventually The Four 
Noble Truth, which was articulated in the Buddha‘s first sermon. 

These Four Noble Truths are as follows: 

A. The First Noble Truth, about the universality of suffering (dukkha), teaches, in short, that 
all forms of existence are uncertain, transient, contingent, and devoid of intrinsic self- 
identity and are, therefore, by their very nature subject to suffering. The word “dukkha” is 
technically used to express every variety or possible idea of pain, sorrow, suffering, 
affliction, hardship, grief, unrealized anticipation of pleasure, active disappointment, 
distress, etc. The Buddha does not deny that there is happiness, enjoyment, and pleasure 
in life. However, due to their fleeting nature, even these are reckoned as dukkha. 
Consequently, the Buddha enjoins His followers to abandon such pleasures and, instead, 
to seek the joys of a life devoted to realizing the truth. 

B. The Second Noble Truth, about the origin (samudaya) of suffering, teaches that all 
suffering is rooted in selfish craving (tanha) and ignorance (avijja). It further explains the 
cause of this seeming injustice in nature by teaching that nothing in the world can come 
into existence without a reason or a cause and that, not only all our latent tendencies, but 
our whole destiny, all weal and woe, results from causes that can be traced partly in this 
life and partly in former states of existence. 


It is, in reality, but one of the twelve links in a chain of cause and effect described by the doctrine 

of “Dependent Origination” (paticca-samuppdda), by which the Buddha accounted for the 

arising of universal suffering. This doctrine consists of twelve links arranged in eleven 

propositions. These propositions are as follows: 

. Ignorance (avijja) conditions volitional formations (samkhara); 

. Volitional formations (samkhdara) condition consciousness (viiindna); 

. Consciousness (vinndna) conditions mind-body (ndma-riipa); 

. Mind-body (ndma-ripa) conditions the six sense bases (saladyatana); 

. The six sense bases (sa/dyatana) condition contact (phassa); 

. Contact (phassa) conditions sensation (vedand); 

. Sensation (feeling) (vedanda) conditions craving (tanha); 

. Craving (tanhda) conditions clinging (updddana); 

. Clinging (attachment) (upddana) conditions becoming (bhava); 

10. Becoming (conditioned existence) (bhava) conditions rebirth (jazi); 

11. Rebirth (ati) conditions aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, 
anddespair (jardmaranam). 
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In other words, the ultimate cause of all that is undesirable in life, and even of life itself, is 
ignorance (avijja). But, the more immediate cause and, for all practical considerations, the more 
important cause, is craving (tanhd). If, then, craving can be destroyed, release from all suffering 
might be attained. This leads to the Third Noble Truth. 


C. The Third Noble Truth, or the truth about the cessation (nirodha) of suffering, shows 

how, through the destruction of craving (tanhd) and ignorance (avijjda), all suffering will 
disappear, and liberation from cyclic existence (sagsdra) will be attained. This liberation 
is termed “nibbdna’’,, and it is the goal of Buddhism. 
Literally, “nibbana” means “extinction”. This extinction, however, does not mean the 
extinction of life, but of craving. It expresses that condition of life wherein an Arahant 
has utterly extinguished all desire, or craving, of every sort, all ignorance, all defilements, 
all taints, all fetters, and all attachment to existence in any form whatsoever. 


D. The Fourth Noble Truth shows the way, or the means, by which the cessation of suffering 
is to be reached. It is the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya-atthangikamagga) of: (1) Right 
understanding; (2) Right Thought; (3) Right Speech; (4) Right Action; (5) Right 
Livelihood; (6) Right Effort; (7) Right Mindfulness; and (8) Right Concentration. 


The Noble Eightfold Path is path of righteousness and wisdom that really constitutes the mode of 
living and thinking to be followed by any true follower of the Buddha. 

1. The first stage of the Eightfold Path is right understanding, i.e. understanding the true 
nature of existence, and the moral laws governing the same. In other words, it is the 
right understanding of the Dhamma, i.e. of the Four Noble Truths. 

2. The second stage of the Eightfold Path is right thought, i.e. a pure state of mind, free 
from sensual lust, from ill will, and from cruelty; in other words, thoughts of self 
renunciation, of goodness, and of mercy. 


3. The third stage is right speech. It consists of words which are not false, not harsh, not 
scandalous, not frivolous, i.e. truthful words, mild words, pacifying words, and wise 
words. 

4. The fourth stage is right bodily action, ie. abstaining from intentional killing or 
harming of any living creature, abstaining from dishonest taking of others’ property, 
abstaining from adultery. 

5. The fifth stage is right livelihood, i.e. such a livelihood as does not bring harm and 
suffering to other beings. 

6. The sixth stage is right effort. It is the fourfold effort which we make in overcoming 
old and avoiding fresh bad actions by body, speech and mind; and the effort which we 
make in developing fresh actions of righteousness, inner peace and wisdom, and in 
cultivating them to perfection. 

7. The seventh stage is right mindfulness, or alertness of mind. It is the ever-ready 
mental clarity whatever we are doing, speaking, or thinking and in keeping before our 
mind the realities of existence, i.e. the impermanence, unsatisfactoriness and 
phenomenality (anicca, dukkha, anatta) of all forms of existence. 

8. The eighth stage is right concentration of mind. Such a kind of mental concentration 
is meant, as is directed towards a morally wholesome object, and always bound up 
with right thought, right effort and right mindfulness. 


Thus the Eightfold Path is a path of morality (s7/a), of mental training (samadhi), and of wisdom 
(panna). The Eightfold Path is a path of inner culture, of inner progress. Unless man changes 
himself internally, he cannot become moral. Only by adhering to ethical conduct can nature be 
protected, developed with respect for life!’. 


Buddhist virtues, precepts and principles focus on establishing peace and harmony through 
spiritual and socio-economic development in the society. The virtue regulates the behaviour, 
strengthens the meditation in turn develops wisdom. Pancasila is considered an important part 
of Buddhist philosophy'*. The Buddha emphasized that every human being should follow the 
pancasila. The practice of pancasila as advocated by the Buddha--- 


1. 


il. 


lil. 


To abstain from killing and harming any living being-The first sila tells protection of 
every human and animals. It means the abstinence from destruction of life. We should not 
kill any living being. Buddha taught never to destroy the hate any being. We should 
develop kindness and love towards all creatures. Non-violence is a fundamental tenet in 
Buddhism. Ahimsa promotes non-harming attitudes to fellow human beings and eco 
system. that celebrates sustainable environment. 

To abstain from frivolous speech or falsity- Buddha teaches abstention from lying 
through fourth sila. Everyone should avoid all kind of lies. Suttanipata states when one 
comes to an assembly or gathering, he should not tell lies to any one, or causes any to tell 
lies, or consent to the acts of those who tell lies; he should avoid every kind of untruth. 
Humans should stay away from the lie. He should not sacrifice the truth in any situation. 
To abstain from stealing or taking which is not given—It means to accept anything 
without provided any kind of a person is theft. The Buddha says that a disciple knowing 
the Dhamma should refrain from stealing anything at any place, should not cause another 
to steal anything, and should not consent to the acts of those who steal anything, should 


avoid every kind of theft. This Sila encourages people not to steal natural resources 
which helps in resource conservation. 

iv. To abstain from any evil lustful conduct in lapse of Brahmaccarya practice by body, by 
speech and by mind—The fourth sila educates to abstain from sexual immorality. The 
world’s most violent excitement is sexuality. Therefore, people should always stay away 
from sexuality. 

v. To abstain from intoxicating drinks and narcotic drugs—Buddha educates all the human 
staying away from all types alcohol and drugs through the last modesty. A good 
householder who is interested in virtues, he should not take any drugs. The alcohol makes 
a man frantic or mad. Ignorant people do evil actions by taking alcohol. Intoxication 
destroys glory of a person before the society. 


These five elements of pancasila play an important role in ending various forms of violence in 
the society. Social development and peace can be achieved without conflict and violence in 
society. Similarly, the observance of non-violence helps to protect the ecosystem, which is the 
main goal of sustainable development. 


The Eight Precepts include the above five together with three additional precepts; here, the third 
precept is changed to prohibit any and all types of sexual activity: 

1. To abstain from taking life; 

2. To abstain from taking what is not freely given; 

3. To abstain from all sexual activity; 

4. To abstain from false speech; 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks and drugs causing heedlessness; 

6. To abstain from eating any solid food after noon; 

7. To abstain from dancing, singing, music, and unseemly shows; from the use of garlands, 
perfumes, and unguents; and from things that tend to beautify and adorn; 

8. To abstain from high and luxurious beds and seats. 


The Five Precepts, the first and most important Buddhist ethical principles, are applicable to all 
alike. The Eight Precepts, on the other hand, are not obligatory for lay disciples, and yet, all 
earnest followers of the Buddha are expected to observe them at certain times, especially on 
Uposatha Days. 


Buddhism and Sustainable Development 


According to the Buddha, nothing in this world is permanent. Since man is a part of nature, man 
is also changeable. There is nothing permanent in the world. This seems to mean that sustainable 
development is not possible. In fact, everything is framed in a constant process of change 
(AnguttarNikaya) '*. This indicates that development should be seen as a natural process rather 
than an ambition. 


The concept of suffering suggests that all humans are suffering. They are wanting to have what 
they do not have or they are wanting to remove what they have. They want to change their 


condition. Status maintenance is suffering. The desire for change, the definition of suffering, is 
itself suffering. This is true in all socio-economic, political and cultural change/development. In 
absence of industrialization and economic development we “suffer” from poverty; in presence of 
them we “suffer” from environment degradation. As it is also articulated, ensuring necessary 
material background is essential for spiritual development. The four basic needs must be met 
before spiritual development can be achieved or even started. That is why applying appropriate 
social activities is crucial to ensure them, as it is emphasized in the spirit of the Millennium 
Development Goals. 


Buddhism propounds same undertaking between human and development. Teachings in the 
paticcasamuppada are the guiding principles toward learning how to make a choice that will 
produce the outcome beneficial to life, to last and to sustain for they will constantly keep the 
people far away from the unbounded desires". 


Buddism is primarily a "practical endeavour" concerned with understanding experience and 
transferring experience through that understanding ( Acharya:2018)!°. The Buddhist virtues, 
precepts and principles are the foundations which develop peace, happiness, harmony, 
compassion, wisdom, care, sharing and socio-economic equality in the society. The inter-relation 
between man and nature influence social institution and also creates numerous social problems. 
When these problems go beyond the control of man, governments are forced to intervene, and 
this is well illustrated in the Agganna Sutta. The Cakkavattisihanad Sutta and the Kutadanta 
Sutta also insist on the necessity of a state policy regarding sustainable approach towards life!®. 
The Dhammapada says": 


Just as a bee in a flower 
harming neither hue nor scent 
gathers nectar, flies away, 

so in towns a Wise One fares. 
(Ch 4, Verse 49) 


This verse of Dhammapada explains how a person, who properly understands the workings of 
nature, taps it for his benefit. Not only does the bees not harm the flower, but helps the process of 
pollination. The Buddhist admonition is to utilize resources in the same way as a bee collects 
pollen from flowered, neither polluting its beauty nor depleting its fragrance. Just as the bee 
manufactures honey out of pollen, so man should be able to find happiness and fulfilment in life 
without harming the natural world in which he lives. 

The natural resources is not a divine creation effected for the use of man and, hence one should 
not consider that nature is meant solely for one’s benefit. Instead, men should accept the right of 
all other beings to live on earth. Man gets the opportunity of living on earth only if there is 
harmony among humans, animals and plant life. 


The Vanaropa Sutta '(SamyuttaNikaya 1. 33) also focuses the attention on the importance of 
protection, conservation and development. In "Vanaropa Sutta", Buddha pointed out that the 
merits are beneficial to engage in good deeds such as planting orchards and gardens, planting 
groves, building bridges, providing drinking water for travelers and shelter for public with regard 


to Dhamma. This Sutta says people who are engaged in such activities will prosper both in this 
world as well as in the next. 

“Whose merit always grows 

by day and by night. 

Firm in principle, accomplished in ethical conduct, 

who’s going to heaven?” 


“Planters of parks or groves, 
those who build a bridge, 

a drinking place and well, 

and those who give a residence. 


Their merit always grows 

by day and by night. 

Firm in principle, accomplished in ethical conduct, 
they re going to heaven.” 


Buddhism may be seen as virtue ethics and the Jatak stories particularly show the concern about 
environment, which provides a framework of Buddhist thought on sustainable development and 
for economic, ecological, ethical sustainability for the long term. 


One of the most known books on sustainable development in academics is E.F.Schumacher’s 
Small Is Beautiful (Schumacher, 1973). Schumacher is inspired by the eightfold path of Buddha 
that one needs to follow to attain the ultimate goal of life. In Small Is Beautiful, Schumacher 
points’? “From the point of view of Buddhist economics, therefore, production from local 
resources for local needs is the most rational way of economic life, while dependence on imports 
from afar and the consequent need to produce for export to unknown and distant peoples is 
highly uneconomic and justifiable only in exceptional cases and on a small scale. Just as the 
modern economist would admit that a high rate of consumption of transport services between a 
man’s home and his place of work signifies a misfortune and not a high standard of life, so the 
Buddhist economist would hold that to satisfy human wants from faraway sources rather than 
from sources nearby signifies failure rather than success. The former tends to take statistics 
showing an increase in the number of ton/miles per head of the population carried by a country’s 
transport system as proof of economic progress, while to the latter-the Buddhist economist—the 
same statistics would indicate a highly undesirable deterioration in the pattern of consumption". 


COVID Pandemic and its effects on sustainable development 


The World Health Organization officially declared the outbreak of the coronavirus disease 2019 
(COVID-19) a public health emergency of international concern on 30 January 2020. Within a 
few months, the COVID 19 pandemic was spreading worldwide. The collapse in many parts of 
the world not only destroyed production and distribution systems, but also severely affected 
employment and daily livelihoods. Most of the sustainable development activities have been 
affected as all the powers of the state are fighting with Corona. The first wave of Corona alone 
will increase the world's poverty by 169 million by 2030, according to a UNDP study””. 


The COVID-19 pandemic shows that sustainable development goes beyond national 
strategies. Such issues must be addressed in national strategies and in the individual choices 
that we all make when we comply with health authorities’ recommendations. 

Areas such as poverty alleviation, high health status, drinking water and sanitation, and clean 
energy, which are prioritized for sustainable development goals, have been directly affected 
by the COVID-19 pandemic. As employment and income sectors shrink due to COVID-19, 
high pressure on natural resources is observed everywhere. Sustainable development goals are 
no longer a priority as the entire power of the state is now focused on the health security of 
the citizens. The second wave of Corona has put poor and developing nations in even more 
trouble. In such a situation, is the current concept of sustainable development and the goals of 
sustainable development able to bring real prosperity to the people? It has to be reviewed. 


The Buddhist way of development in pandemics 

The Corona epidemic has made the world miserable. Some people are sad that their homes 
and health cannot be protected while others are sad that they are losing the comforts they are 
enjoying. Suffering is the universal truth. The Buddha not only said that misery pervades the 
world, but also emphasized that man is the cause of misery. People are more affected by 
COVID-19, because they are more interested in physical development than spiritual and 
mental development. The suffering caused by the corona will not end immediately, and the 
concept of sustainable development alone will not bring lasting happiness and prosperity to 
mankind in the post-COVID period and later. Now is the time to think about how to achieve 
sustainable prosperity by meeting the basic needs of the people. In this situation, the Buddhist 
way is appropriate way to keep people free from suffering and bring lasting prosperity. 
Combating the problems caused by corona seems to be mainly focused on the following 
issues. 


1. Minimization of suffering: 


The various effects of COVID-19 have made people miserable, and people have become even 
more miserable at the thought of more suffering in the future. It is important to explain to 
people that the cause of suffering is man himself and that man has more problems because he 
seeks prosperity by ignoring nature. By explaining the relationship between human needs and 
suffering on the basis of the Four Noble Truth, it can be explained that there are measures to 
alleviate suffering, so that people can be patient and the destruction of environmental 
resources can be prevented. 


2. Simplification of desires: 


The goal of sustainable development is to meet the needs of the present and the future with 
maintaining the natural balance. But human needs are unlimited. Man is confused about 
which needs to fulfill first? COVID has changed the nature of human needs. In such situation, 
people need to reduce their needs through internal spiritual development. Health security, 
food security, drinking water and sanitation, moral development and good social relations are 
the current needs. If the principle of pancasila and Novel Eightfold path can be applied in 
practice, the needs of human beings can be limited and such needs can be easily met. 


3. The practice of non-violence 


Non-violence is the essence of Buddhist philosophy. Not killing animals is not just non- 
violence. Damage to and exploitation of natural resources is also violence. Exploitation of 
natural resources has increased since the COVID pandemic. Sustainable development goals 
cannot be achieved if this cannot be stopped. The consciousness of non-violence can be 
spread in the community if the Buddhist philosophy is included in the programs of proper 
expansion and protection of Buddhist teachings. This will help achieve prosperity while 
conserving resources. 


4. Development of Tapovan 


COVID-19 has brought man back to nature. The number of people looking for herbs to get rid 
of the disease has increased. People are turning to agriculture. Although agriculture will meet 
the immediate needs of the people, the current agriculture seems to put more pressure on 
water, land and forests. Agriculture needs to be linked to spirituality in order to help people 
make a living and become nature friendly. For this it is necessary to build a Tapovana. 
Lumbini Upavan, Jetavan, Tapovan, Amravan, Ambapalivan, Ambatkavan, Andhavan, 
Mahavan, Shitavan, Beluvan and many other Tapovana are mentioned in Buddhist literature. 
The Buddha said that the way to heaven is opened by planting trees, constructing upavanas, 
making lakes and wells (Vanoropa Sutta). So for sustainable agriculture and for ecosystem 
balance local subsistence based on spirituality should be built. Tapovanas can be built in 
every part of the country by growing native and useful trees, making flower gardens, 
conserving water resources. It will not only bring peace of mind, it will also create a healthy 
environment. Achievements such as tourism development, availability of forest products, 
protection of watershed areas will be achieved from Tapovan. This will help in achieving the 
goals of sustainable development. 


Conclusion 

There is suffering in the world and people are seeking salvation from suffering. Using natural 
resources can alleviate human suffering momentarily but it will cause more suffering in the 
future. The concept of sustainable development has been put forward to make the present and 
the future happy. Sustainable development emphasizes the need for economic, physical and 
social development with minimal damage to natural resources. The current situation shows 
that these ideas of sustainable development cannot bring happiness to people in times of 
pandemic . Unless there is spiritual and moral development in man, there can be no 
sustainable development. Buddhist teachings describe many ways to develop moral and 
spirituality in man. It teaches how to improve the relationship between nature and man. 
Permanent happiness and lasting prosperity can be achieved only by following the Four Noble 
Truths, Eightfold Path, Panchacila and the instructions mentioned in the Sutras in Buddhist 
philosophy. 
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